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packed together as to prevent the horse's hoofs from slipping in 
between them. Each man receives two treads from the horse, 
one from one of his fore legs, and a second from the hind leg, 
while the attendants often cannot help treading on the heads 
and feet of the men ; yet each one, directly the procession has 
passed over him, jumps up and follows the sheikh, with the 




Mosque of a Tomb at Cairo. 



people pressing from behind, or he is dragged from the ground 
and carried away by his friends.' Thus the long lane is by 
degrees broken up, and it is almost impossible to ascertain if 
any of the devotees have been seriously hurt. It is not unusual. 



however, to see them seized with epileptic fits after the ceremony, 
and this is not regarded by them as a calamity, but rather as a 
mark of clo'se communion with God. 

It is said that persons who have properly prepared themselves 
for the ordeal, by repeating certain prayers and invocations, are 
never injured by it, but that those who have ventured to undergo 
it in an unprepared state have been severely hurt, or even killed. 

The origin of the " Doseh," which signifies " treading " or 
"trampling," is ascribed to the immediate successor of the 
founder of the Order of Saadiyeh, who possessed the power of 
riding over gtass bottles, eggs, and other fragile objects without 
breaking them. His successors, the inheritors of his so-called 
miraculous gift, have for about a century thus annually ridden 
over the devotees of the order. 

These practices of the dervishes are condemned by the 
orthodox Mohammedans, and cannot fairly be said to have 
arisen from Mohammedanism. On the occasion of the perform- 
ance of the "Doseh" in 1878 a Mohammedan gentleman ex- 
pressed his opinion of it thus : — " It is iniquitous that this sheikh 
should be allowed to trample on human beings. God said in his 
holy book, ' Verily, we have honoured man above all other crea- 
tures,' and this sheikh debases man by causing his horse to 
trample upon him." This being the opinion of the majority of 
the most thoughtful and most religious portion of the population 
of Cairo, it is remarkable that such performances should be not 
only tolerated, but countenanced. 

The devotees, in their credulous infatuation, are induced to 
do anything that their sheikh may direct them to do ; indeed, 
they vie with each other in the severity of the ordeals. 

The sheikhs assume and maintain an air of sanctity and of 
supernatural power, and possibly they may be sometimes led to 
have faith in themselves. 

The rest of the population, from the lowest to the highest, 
imbued with superstition from infancy, believe in the miraculous 
pretensions of these men, and even while they condemn such 
practices as the "Doseh" in private conversation, they per- 
sonally revere the sheikh, kiss his hand, and have more faith 
in the potency of his written talisman for the cure of a disease 
or the averting of evil than in the prescription of the most skilled 
physician, or the adoption of the most ordinary precautions. 

It is highly probable that, by means of the implicit faith and 
confidence they inspire, the sheikhs of the various orders of der- 
vishes may frequently have been the means of curing disorders 
of the nervous system and maladies depending on the state of 
the mind, and that they have thus been enabled to maintain 
their supremacy. Dervishes of the order called Khalwetees 
distinguish themselves by occasional seclusion, and take their 
name from " Khalweh," a cell. Sometimes a Khalwetee will 
enter a solitary cell and remain in it for forty days and forty 
nights, fasting from daybreak to sunset during the whole time. 

On the occasion of the feast day of the sheikh Ed-Demirddshee 
a number of these dervishes visit his sepulchral tomb at the north 
of Cairo, and confine themselves, each in a separate cell, 
remaining there during three days and three nights, eating only 
a little rice, and drinking a cup of sherbet in the evening. Their 
special forms of prayer are not imparted to the uninitiated. 



NEW PAINTING BY ROSSETTI. 



MR. ROSSETTI has been engaged on a painting called ' The 
Lady at the Window,' which the Athenceum describes as 
a profoundly pathetic exposition of the motive of a passage in 
Dante's "Vita Nuova." It was, as the poet told us, upon the an- 
niversary of the day when Beatrice " had been made of the citi- 
zens of the eternal life " that he betook himself to " draw the re- 
semblance of an angel upon certain tablets. Having sat for some 
time sorely in thought because of the time that was now past, I 
was so filled with dolorous imaginings that it became outwardly 
manifest in mine altered countenance. Whereupon, feeling this, 
and being in dread lest any should have seen me, I lifted mine 



eyes to look, and then perceived a young and very beautiful lady, 
who was gazing upon me from a window with a gaze full of 
pity, so that the very sum of pity appeared gathered together in 
her." 

Mr. Rossetti's subject is the figure of the compassionate lady 
who from the window witnessed Dante's sorrow, and ultimately 
turned his heart from mournful self-communings. The figure is 
of three-quarters length, of a large life-size, and sits in a sort of 
loggia, or balcony, while behind it is a casement which reveals the 
open, bright sky, suggesting hope, and by its homelike aspect may 
inspire the idea that here Dante's " life might find peace." 



